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Introduct’on 


I  The  Fe^niarv  .972  agreement  between  Chinese  Commumst  Party  leader  Mao  Zedong 
aiid  Umted  States  (US)  President  Richard  Nixon  to  normalize  diplomatic  relations 

I 

fundamentally  and  dramatically  altered  the  nature  of  US-Sino  relations  and  strategicalK 
cl^anged  tne  nature  of  China’s  role  in  the  community  of  nations  The  skillful,  painstaking 
and  at  times  bnlliant  diplomatic  work  of  Chinese  Premier  Zhou  Enlai  resulting  in  the 
opemng  to  the  West  was  perhaps  Zhou’s  most  remarkable  diplomatic  achie\  ement  in  a 
career  marked  by  many  diplomatic  coups  spanning  more  than  twenty  years  The  opemng 
to  the  West  laid  the  groundwork  for  China  to  reenter  the  international  world  order  after  a 
penod  of  intense  isolation  and  it  established  the  basis  for  China  to  be  taken  senously  as  a 
player  on  *he  international  scene  It  was  Zhou’s  finest  hour 
Zhou’s  Grand  Strategy 

Both  Henry  Kissinger  and  Ronald  C  Keith,  in  their  discussions  of  Zhou’s  s*rategic 

I 

vision  anc  ideological  fi'amework  advance  separate  theses  on  the  dnving  moti\  ation  and 

I 

pn^ms  through  which  Zhou  \aewed  the  world  and  defined  China’s  national  mterestfs) 
Kissinger  speaks  forcefully  of  understancmg  Zhou  s  strategv  through  a  “balance  of 
power  ’  MSion  which  infused  Zhou’s  engagement  with  Kissinger  in  the  penoa  when  China 
was  attemoting  to  reenter  the  world  scene  ’  Keith  speaks  of  Zhou’s  self-definition  as  a 
‘realist,  aut  onK  in  ‘Chinese  Mancist-Lenmist  terms  ’  and  how  an  important  pan  of  his 


'  |Cissing2r  commented  that  the  C  unese  leaders  were  the  most  unsentimental  practitiorc's  ofba.ancc- 
of-Dp«cr  cciitics  I  ha\e  c\cr  encountered  -tenrv  Kissinger  The  White  House  >cars  (BesvOn  Lute 
Brown)  po  10S'’-10S8  Kissinger  actualh  wants  to  pla\  ais  anahsis  two  wa\s  for  ic  also  describes  lac 
Chijiesc  Iccccrs  up  as  dcco  ^  ideological  c  ose  to  fanatic  la  nc  mtensi  of  t  leir  oc  icfs  7ns  Inter 
stuenicm  culd  tend  to  uncercut  t.ieaalidiw  ol  liib  siitcmcnt  tint  thc'  ■  cre  oilaiuc-of-pc  '  cr  id  icrcms 
Donald  C  wcith  ~  le  ^lPlomac^  of  Zhou  cn  ai  t\ew  York  Si  M.inir  s  ^ress  p 


“realism”  res:ed  upon  the  foundations  of  an  “ideological  understanding  of  “workstyle” 

I  2 

and  united  front  “strategies  and  policies  ” 

I 

1  This  paper  suggests  that  classic  European  balance-of-power  or  ideologically  dnven 
visions'"  modeled  after  Chinese  revolutionary  thought  do  not  fiilly  explain  Zhou’s  strategy 
m  managing  China’s  approach  to  the  West  A  balance-of-power  strateg>'  may  be  a 
construct  to  explain  the  one  significant  result  of  the  negotiations— China  building  an 
alliance  with  the  US  against  the  Soviet  Union— but  it  does  not  explam  Chou’s  grand 
stirategy  Cnou’s  statecraft  was  not  dnven  simply  by  a  desire  to  create  a  new  power 
balance  against  Moscow  Rather,  Zhou’s  strategy  was  to  attempt  to  reintegrate  China  in 
the  international  system  by  normalizing  relations  with  the  Western  superpower  on 
conditions  which  were  acceptable  to  Chinese  political  interests  at  a  time  when  China’s 
leadership  was  fractured  and  the  nation  in  disarray  Zhou’s  strategy  reveals  that  he  was  a 
danng  practitioner  of  realist  diplomacy  who  viewed  negotiating  with  the  West  as  the 
means  to  achieve  some  measure  of  domestic  stability  and  the  re-establishment  of  China’s 

I 

economic  well-being  (Mao  had  also  given  Zhou  responsibility  for  running  the  economy) 

I 

1 

after  a  penod  of  tremendous  internal  turbulence  which  brought  China  to  the  bnnk  of  social 
dislocation  and  disaster  In  doing  so.  Zhou  stated  Chinese  foreign  policy  would  be  based 
on' the  pnnciples  of  “independence”,  “sovereign  equality’,  and  “self-reliance,  ’  thus 

I 

mdintaming  China’s  desire  to  remain  independent  from  a  strict  power  oloc  arrangement 


■  Ronald  C  Keith  loid.  p  IS  I 

^  Kcnh  states  for  Zhou  idcolog>  «as  not  just  a  facade  it  uas  the  'ntellectual  source  for  Zliou  s 
personal  \i.orkst\Ic  Ziou  s  realism  uas  a  maucr  of  formal  ideological  conception  uhica  drew  on  the 
pratneal  evocncnce  of  united  front  ooliiics  ibid  p  208 

‘  6duin  ^  -lo\t  trgucs  that  b\  the  midd  c  of  1%8  so  muca  destruction  had  occurrcc  and  ihc  threat  of 
total  cimI  war  was  so  greii  that  M to  Zedong  ci  cd on  the  Pcoole  s -iteration  A.rm\  the  onh  cement 
in  China  1 1  It  still  hac  iiw  centnl  eci  trol  to  restore  orJ.-  Hd\in?  -o\t  1  le  RisC  o'  the  Chinese 
Rcdualtc  (\cw \orN  \IcGrn\-Hiil  Puolishing  Comoanv  19Sh)  p  2v' 


Defining  Xationai  Interests 


An\  nation-state’s  most  basic  and  fundamental  seif  or  national  interest  must  be  *he 
physical  survival  of  the  state  All  other  ways  to  define  national  interest—mtemationai 
power  projection,  international  prestige,  international  economic  control,  regional 
influence— and  the  strategies  used  to  advance  them— are  predicated  upon  the  integnty  of 
the  nation  state  In  the  late  1960s  and  early  197Cs,  the  Chinese  state  apparatus  was 
threatened  by  the  ravages  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  Mao  was  under  attack  by 
raidicals  within  his  own  Party  who  threatened  his  leadership  (and  by  extension  Zhou’s]* 
w|to  urged  even  greater  revolution  Zhou  viewed  China,  as  a  result  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  internally  weak,  socially  dislocated  with  deeply  fragmented  leadership  and 
weakened  political  institutions  Zhou’s  advocacy  of  reintegration  into  the  international 
system  and  his  diplomatic  activism  closely  meshed  with  Zhou’s  efforts  to  rebuild  China’s 
party  and  state  institutions  and  economy  severely  damaged  in  the  Cultural  Revolution  * 
Therefore,  I  would  argue  that  in  analyzing  the  relative  importance  of  the  international 

I 

and  domestic  environments’  impact  on  the  way  in  which  Zhou  defined  China  s  national 
interest  in  this  timeframe,  Zhou  viewed  these  interests  pnmanly  in  terms  of  a  stabilization 
of  the  internal  domestic  political  situauon  By  projecting  outward  and  iratiatmg  an 


’  In  the  late  1960  s  Z-iou  had  been  denounced  o\  more  radical  elements  with  the  pam  structure  as  a 
rightist  and  was  unable  to  stop  the  destruaion  of  the  C.iincse  Foreign  .Ministrv 
Kissinger  s  focus  on  balancc-of-power  thconcs  to  e\piain  Zhou  s  behavior  and  his  c\plananon  of 
almost  soleh  cxtcmal  factors  which  dro\e  Zhou  to  deal  with  Washington  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  carrots  invohed  in  the  negotiations  Neither  Kissinger  nor  Keith  mention  that  as  Kissinger  tra\  c  cd 
to  Peking  to  negotiate  with  Zhou  in  Juh  1991  ’the  (njegotiations  were  aided  b^  decisions  of  the  treasure 
and  other  departments  to  end  the  ban  on  the  transfer  of  LS  dollars  to  China— C.iinese-Amcncans  could 
now  send  monc\  to  rclaincs  on  the  mainland— to  allow  Amencan  owned  ships  uncer  foreign  flags  to 
transport  good  to  China  and  to  allow  Chinese  exports  into  the  US  for  the  first  time  since  the  Korean 
War  '  Jomtlian  D  Spence  The  Search  for  Modern  China  (New  York  W  \V  Norton  &.  Comoanv 
1990)  p  6''<l  Socncc  also  explains  cuitc  clearK  that  M 10  and  Z  lou  were  under  pressure  from 
iri'henua  segiiKius  o't  le  ucinainuig)  econonue  e  emenb  lu  C  iiu  i  to  exalou  L5  le:  ino'ogiei  rose  .'ces 
to  rcbtan  C  iini  s  c.e’ e  oemem  ormeipalh  ihcoi  mcusirv 


,  4 

overture  to  the  West,  Zhou  was  not  only  signaling  to  the  West  that  the  chaos  was  ending,^ 
iut  was  sending  a  message  both  to  a  severely  damaged  party  and  bureaucratic  structure 
tnat  Mao  would  not  continue  to  impose  an  internal  gag  order  on  its  political  institutions 

I 

Ih  addition,  Zhou  was  signaling  to  Mao’s  political  avals  (which  included  his  wife)  that  ne 
was  changing  the  course  of  domestic  policy  and  the  excesess  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
hlad  to  end.  There  is  little  coincidence  that  the  negotiations  with  Kissinger  came  on  the 
Heels  on  China’s  admittance  to  the  UN  in  the  early  1970s  and  that  after  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  Umted  States,  China  normalized  relauons  with  Japan  Zhou  realized 
tjiat  China  needed  to  anchor  itself  in  the  western  international  structure  to  stabilize  its 
internal  situation 
The  Role  of  Ideology 

I  have  stated  that  revolutionary  ideology  infusmg  China’s  attempts  to  advance  its 
interests  on  the  world  stage  or  pure  balance  of  power  concerns  do  not  sufficiently  explain 
why  China  ooldly  reached  out  to  normalize  relations  with  the  United  States  Admittedly, 
internal  political  necessity  compelled  Zhou  to  craft  his  diplomatic  rhetoric  within  a 
Marxist-Leninist  ideological  framework  and  to  explain  his  strategy  in  ideological  terms  I 
Would  argue  communist  regimes  ‘talk  ’  and  “negotiate”  m  ideological  and  Marxist- 
Lsninisi  terms,  in  part  as  a  way  to  legitimize  their  regimes  Therefore  it  becomes  easy  to 
ascribe  ideological  rationales  for  what  mav  in  truth  be  pragmatic  and  realist  oased 
decisions  As  Z.iou  observed  to  Kissinger,  the  US  should  observe  Peking’s  actions  not  its 
rhetoric  the  anti- American  propaganda  was  'finng  an  empty  cannon 


After  Zhou  described  t  le  excesses  of  the  Cultural  Aevoluuon  Kissinger  comments  (Dn  retrospect  1 
coini  I  lat  Zhou  .\oiilc  n\c  rciiscc  nc  poirt  it  il  hid  le  not  uantec  to  dissociate  iiinsclf  from  the 
Cu  tiiral  ^e  o  iition  n  e  ist  to  some  event  m.,  to  i.  cicatc  tint  it  u  is  over  Kissmg.r  ibie  c  ~5 
[xissingcr  ibid  c 
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If,  as  Keith  argues,  revolutionary  ideology  had  informed  Zhou’s  vision  of  the 

I 

international  political  situation,  the  geopolitical  context,  as  well  as  provided  some  type  of 
plan  of  action  for  China’s  relations  in  the  international  arena,  then  it  is  difficult  to 

I 

uhderstand  Beijing’s  timing  to  reach  out  to  the  West  Why  would  a  nighly  revolutionized 

I 

I 

communist  regime  reach  out  to  an  impenahst  power  which  was  playing  heavily  in  .A.sian 
politics—and  whose  actions  ran  contrary  to  China’s  interests'’  At  the  time  when  China 
njade  its  overture  to  Washington,  the  US  continued  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  against  one  of 
China’s  allies,  North  Vietnam,  in  May  1970  the  US  moved  into  Cambodia,  m  early  1971 

I 

tlie  South  Vietnamese  began  incursions  into  Laos,  supported  by  the  US  and  domestically 
the  Pentagon  Paper  had  been  published,  providing  glanng  details  of  inconsistencies  in  US 
foreign  policy 

I 

Again,  It  was  China’s  internal  situation  which  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  tuning  of 
the  negotiations  and  Zhou’s  pragmatic  and  realist  approach  Zhou’s  strategy  was  borne  of 
pdlitical  necessity  China’s  internal  situation  is  the  reason  why  Zhou  rejected  Nixon’s 
framework  of  a  five  power  balance-of-power  economic  system  dominated  by  the  US, 
Soviet  Union.  European  Union.  Japan  and  China  If  Zhou  were  a  classic  valance  of 
power  punst.  would  not  this  intellectual  framework  have  been  appealing  to  him'’  Zhou 
was  oainflilly  cognizant  that  C  aina  was  in  no  position  to  play  a  dominant  role  on  the  world 
scene  Zhou  s  rejection  of  Nixon’s  framework  was  less  motivated  from  ideological 
objection  'han  from  a  oractical  one--China  hac  ittle  to  no  internal  power  to  project  on 

I 

I 

sucT  a  scale  outward  Zhou  m  fact  was  clear  that  he  did  not  view  C  iina  as  a  ‘great 
power  and  emphasized  the  imoonance  of  inceoendence  and  ‘sov  ereign  equalitv  ’  to 
esjablisi  China  s  reluctance  to  oin  anv  greater  cower  scneme 


6 

One  \lan’s  Obiective  is  Another  Man’s  Opoonunitv  and  Other  Vfan  s  Threat 
j  Henrv’  Kissinger  argues  that  China’s  obiective  in  reaching  out  to  the  West  was  to 

I 

'■fenhance  their  country’s  international  standing  and  undercut  that  of  Taiwan’’  as  well  as 
being  motivated  ‘in  part  in  response  to  the  Soviet  military'  threat  along  *heir  borders  I 
would  argue  that  the  issues  of  Soviet  expansionism,  the  status  of  Taiwan  as  well  as  the 
strategic  position  of  Japan  in  Asia  were  viewed  both  as  threats  and  opportunities  upon 
W|hich  Znou  believed  he  could  negotiate  with  the  United  States  Zhou  used  geopolmcal 
issues  as  the  context  of  the  negotiations--they  were  in  essence  the  language  of  the 
negotiations  They  were  not  the  endgame  The  endgame  was  normalization  of  external 

I 

relations  to  stabilize  the  internal  situation  The  Shanghai  Commumque  is  distinguished  by 
how  mucn  China  and  the  Umted  Stated  disagreed  on  fundamental  foreign  policy  issues. 

By  understanding  the  domestic  environment  in  which  Zhou  was  operating  politically,  the 
commonly  held  objectives—advancing  international  influence,  projecting  international 
power  based  on  ideological  terms  or  constructing  balance  of  power  structures— carry  much 
less  weight  as  explanations  of  state  behavior  in  this  case 

Zhou  correctly  assessed  that  using  the  issue  of  containing  Soviet  expansionism  was  a 
great  enticement  for  Nixon,  and  its  focus  as  a  point  of  the  negotiations  played  into  Nixon’s 
Cold  War  framework  as  well  as  played  in  Zhou’s  favor  If  by  negotiating  with  the  United 
States,  the  derivative  effect  was  to  counterbalance  the  Soviets,  then  China  accrued  an 
additional  benefit  in  its  dnve  to  establish  a  position  in  the  international  system  and  to 

I 

establish  some  measure  of  internal  order  out  of  chaos  Keith  points  out.  I  believe 
correctly  that  Zhao  s  interpretation  of  tne  word  legemonism  ware i  Kissinger  3elie\es 

1 

Kissinger  ibic  p 


I 

I 
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IS  a  codeword  for  Soviet  expansionism,  was  agreed  to  by  Zhao  exactly  because  its 
rtieamng  is  ambiguous  and  could  be  interpreted  in  a  broader  context,  not  necessanly 
t^getted  against  the  Soviet  Union  In  fact,  in  talks  with  Nonh  Vietnamese  leader  Pham 
Van  Dong,  Zhou  likens  US  policy  to  a  ‘'strategem  of  aggression”  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  Zhou’s  condemnation  of  US  “hegemomsm  ” 

Zhou’s  Strategy 

We  have  learned  that  strategy  “mvolves  applying  resources  to  achieve  objectives  ” 
What  then  were  Zhou’s  resources'^  At  first  glance,  they  would  appear  to  be  limited  in 
nature  and  scope  China  had  neither  the  military  nor  economic  might  or  apparent  social 
cohesion  to  use  as  levers  in  its  policy  of  approaching  the  West  It  had  deliberately  waged 
War  upon  itself  and  had  intentionally  sought  to  isolate  itself  fi'om  the  world  But  Zhou  had 
a  more  subtle  resource— namely  himself  and  an  ability  to  project  a  powerful  resource,  yet 
ar  the  same  time  a  latent  one,  an  image  that  China  was  emerging  on  the  world  scene  and 
would  act  as  a  counterbalance  for  the  United  Slates  against  the  Soviet  Union  Zhou’s 
most  effective  resource  in  negotiating  first  with  Henry  Kissinger  and  then  with  Richard 
Nixon  was  his  consummate  ability  as  a  diplomat  to  negotiate  conditions  acceotable  to 
China’s  internal  concerns  while  appealing  to  the  objectives  of  a  heretofore  opposing  and 
hostile  pow'er 


<issinger  could  not  be  more  audaiorv  ihan  talking  of  Zhou  s  skill  is  a  negotiator  and  iis  powerful 
presence  as  a  statesman  Kissinger  commented  Zhou  cnlai  in  short  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
injpressne  men  1  haie  cicr  met  Urbane  infiniich  patient  cxtraorcinariK  intelligent,  rubtlc  he  mo\cd 
through  our  discussions  with  an  cas}  grace  that  penetrated  to  the  essence  of  our  new  rcla’.onship  as  if 
there  were  no  sensible  alternaiue  I  ha%e  airead\  cvarcssed  nw  aporeciaiion  of  Zhou  s  outstancing 
qin  iiics  I  ha\c  met  no  ciccr— wit.i  the  exception  ofee  Giul  e-wiih  in  equal  gnsp  of  '.orii,  e\cnts  His 
viijow  cege  of  dciai  was  isionis ling  out  w  icrc  miiu  ^ ’ders  u>c  ii  to  uOiJ  comolcx  '  Zhou  a  so 
lad  in  extraorciiup.  grasp  of  the  rc  aiionship  01  cients  pps  “as 


i 


I 
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1  Zhou’s  other  great  resource,  which  he  appropriately  assessed  and  manipulated,  was  an 

I 

Xmencan  President  (and  his  national  secunty  advisor)  who  was  a  strategist  not  only 
willing  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  China,  out  who  philosophically  believed  that  such 
an  arrangement  served  US  national  interests  It  was  Zhou’s  great  fortune  that  both 
Kissinger  and  Nixon,  master  practitioners  and  faithful  believers  of  balance-of-power 
politics,  were  not  concerned  with  China’s  human  nghts  record  and  did  not  base  their 
foreign  policy  objectives  on  an  idealist  conception  of  international  relations  Kissinger  is 
remarkably  silent  on  China’s  internal  situation  and  does  not  dwell  on  the  internal  chaos 
which  had  convulsed  China  Zhou  successfully  gauged  that  a  diplomatic  strategy  of 
appealing  to  Nixon’s  key  priority-stopping  Soviet  expansionism— would  provide  ferale 
ground  upon  which  to  negotiate  a  normalization  of  relations 
Lessons  from  Zhou’s  Statecraft 

There  are  four  key  lessons  in  the  statecraft  of  Zhou  En-lai  for  present  day  US  foreign 
policy  practitioners  The  first  cntical  lesson  is  that  nation  states  who  have  vastly  different 

I 

icjeological  visions  of  governance— ooth  domestic  and  international— who  appear  to  share 
no  common  elements  and  who  in  fact  may  be  in  competition  uith  each  other  in  some 
arenas  can  still  successfully  negotiate  for  mutually  beneficial  aims  if  there  are  positive 
ends  for  both  Those  ends  may  be  different,  and  may  even  be  contradictory,  but  if  there  is 
some  overlap  where  noth  sides  be.ieve  the  gain  is  more  imponant  than  the  cost, 
negotiation  is  possible  The  second  key  lesson  is  that  the  importance  of  the  individual 
statesman  can  never  oe  underestimated  Zhou  En-lai  is  perhaos  one  of  the  greatest 
examp  es  of  a  statesman  who  negotiated  from  a  tremendous  ocsition  of  weakness”  ,  vet 

I 

I 

'  I  1- IT' son  E  Silisoiirv  •^roMdcs  i  gr''r''ic  c\ imo  c  of ji's>  io\\  i\ Z"rn  s  dulorn  o Uus  uorc 
u  hlc  ho  \<is  ncgotiniing  \in  kissingc'  \oonc  in  t  le  Anicricm  part’  and  tcu  m  the  uorld  viicu 
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overcame  that  weakness  with  skill,  aplomb,  personal  prestige  and  a  sense  of  mission’^ 

T|he  third  cntical  lesson  is  that  in  foreign  policy  formation,  a  nation  should  never  overlook 
tne  imponance  of  the  domestic  dimensions  of  the  other  nation  Foreign  policies  may 
spnng  from  domestic  policies  or  they  may  be  dnven  by  domestic  dynamics  or  they  may  be 
the  means  to  achieve  domestic  ends,  the  two  are  remarkably  intertwined  and  one  has 
impact  on  the  other  Zhou  understood  the  importance  of  this  symbiotic  relationship  he 
needed  external  anchonng  to  stabilize  the  domestic  situation.  The  founh  key  lesson  is  that 
diplomacy  in  which  individual  statesmen  engage  m  traditional  means  of  discourse  and  use 
the  tools  of  bargaimng  and  negotiation  remains  an  ever  potent  and  considerable  “weapon” 
in  our  foreign  policy  arsenal  The  greatness  of  Zhou’s  grand  strategy  in  opening  to  the 
west  demonstrates  that  the  results  of  non-violent  means  of  statecraft,  at  times,  may  be 
more  endunng  than  objectives  achieved  through  military  victories 


uhat  Zhou  knew —that  Lm  Biao  had  died  in  Mongolia  the  previous  September  that  3eng  Xiaoping 
laborec  in  a  grimv  machine  shop  in  cistant  Jiangxi  that  China  had  been  turned  into  a  wasteland  millions 
dcac  aoaulation  stunned  factories  in  cobwebs  schools  a  shambles  Onl>  a  baneful  -.new  that  Mao 
Zecong  aad  collaoscd  after  the  Lin  Biao  affair  and  lav  cozing  in  bed  or  in  a  lounge  chair  his  hcan  and 
lungs  unable  to  provide  enough  blood  to  his  brain  ^arrIso^  E  Salisbury,  The  \'cw  Hmoerors  China  in 
the  Era  of  Mao  and  Deng  (New  York  Avon  Books  1992)  p  '06 

'■  Kissinger  spencs  a  considerable  amount  of  time  discussing  the  neorctical  discussions  which  nc 
coricuc  ed  withZnoii  would  contend  that  Zhou  hid  verv  few  tools 'o  use— terms  of  concrete  orooos  ils  to 
of  er  0'  0  s  itisfv  V.  ash  ngton  incuse  ill  his  power  is  istiUsmiiite  n^ei  to  '^iss  ''_er  suuelleciuil 
prowess 
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